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THE LOVERS’ QUARREL. 


LCONCLUDED. | 


afternoon.— 
through the 


‘It was a fine honey-dropping 
The sweet south was murmuring 
lattice amongst the strings of the euitar. and 
the golden fish were sporting till they almost 
flung themselves out of their ery stal globe: it 
was just the hour for every thing to be sweet 
and harmonious.—but Sibyl was somewhat 
vexed. and the Childe was somewhat angry.— 
tie was much obliged to her for meeting him, 
but he feared that he was taking her from more 
agreeable occupations: and he was, moreover, 
alarmed lest her other visiters should want 
some one to amuse them. He merely wished 
to ask if she had any commands to his family, 
for whom it was time that he should think of 
setting out; and when he had obfained them, 
he would no longer trespass upon her condes 
¢ension. Sibyl leant her cheek uj 
and regarded him patiently till he had done. 

‘My commands.’ she gravely said, *are of a 
confidential nature, and I cannot speak them if 
rou sit so far off 

As she tendered her little hand, her features 
broke through their mock ceremony into a half 
emile. and there was an enchantment about her 
which could not be withstood. 

‘Sibyl, he exclaimed, * why have you taken 
such pains to torment me?’ 

- And why have you so ill attend 
junctions which I gave you? 
‘Tl'—-Heaven and earth! 
ed to be ; 

turvy?” 

“Oh, yes; and hind side before as well, for it 
is any thing but right. But did [ tell you to 
pursue this landable work with fuming and 
frowning, and doubting and desperation, till | 
was in an agony lest you should dte of your ex 
ertions, and leave me to wear the willow ? 

The cavalier stated his provocation with 
much cloquence. 

* Dear Sibyl he continued, *T have passed a 
sufficient ordeal, Uf { really possess your love, 
let me deelare mine at once, and send these bar 
barians about the 

©Or rather by 
have any; for ys 
eimen which you have i 
position is likely to have told 
favour. 


Then why not teach them the presumption 


: 
yon her hand, 


:d to the in 


Have Enot labour- 
reable till my head is turned topss 





ir business.’ 
sent about your own, if you 
Mcannot suppose that the spe 


given of your ? ttient dis 


very much in your 


| 


of their hopes, and tell them that you despise 
them ”” 

‘ Because they are ray father’s friends, and 
because, whatever their hopes may be, they will 
probably wait for encouragement before they 
afford me an opportunity of giving my opinion 
thereupon.’ 

‘But has there been any necessity to give 
them so much more of your time,—so many 
more of your smiles,—than you have bestowed 
upon me?” 

* And is it you who ask me this question ?— 
Oh!—is it possible to mete our attentions to 
those we love with the same indifference which 
we use towards the rest of the world 2—Would 
nothing, do you think,—no tell tale countenance, 
—no treacherous accent, betray the seeret which 
itis our interest to maintain 2? Unkind, to make 
poor Sibyl’s pride confess so much! 

The cavalier did not know whether he ought 
to feel quite convinced. He counted the rings 
upon the fingers, which were still locked in his 
own, three times over, 

‘ Sibyl” he at last said, ‘PT eannot bear them 
to trimoph over me even in their own bright 
fancies. If you are sincere with me, let us anti 
Cipite the slow events of time —let us seek hap 
piness by the readiest means,—and, trust me, 
if it is difficult 


to obtain consent to our wishes, 


; You are too dear to despair of pardon for having 





acted without it. 

* And you would have me fly with you?’ Sibyl 
shrank from the idea ;—her pride was no longer 
assumed in sport. * You do well. she resumed, 
‘to reproach me with the duplicity which | 
have practiced. It is but just to suppose that 
she who has gone far, would not seruple to 
make the love which has been lavished upon 
her the inducement for her disobedience. that 
the pride which has yielded so much, would be 


content to be pursued as a fugitive, and to r 


turn as a penitent. 

‘Then, Sibyl, you do not love me” 

‘fam not used to make assurances of that 
kind, any more than [am inclined to submit to 
of deceit. 

‘Methinks, Lady Sibyl’ he rephed. wit 
s mnewhat of bitterness, = you very easily take 
offence to-night. It certainly is better to be free 
from one eng: t before enter upon 
another,’ ‘ 

Siby!'s heart beat high, but she did not speak. 

‘It is possible that vou may have mistaken 
your reasons for enjoining im 
is. no doubt, advisable that your more eligible 

i] 
al 


me 
l hay e 


the charge 
}, 


il 


agement we 


to silence: for it 
friends shoul 
first.” 

Siby!s heart beat higher, and the tears 
sprang to her eyes, but her head was turned 


the opportunity of spe aking 
3 ! 


away, 

We have siaid too long. she said. with an 
effort at composure. 

‘Il thank you, Lady Sibyl. he replied, rising 


haughtily to depart, * for allowing me to come 
to a right understanding. And now—.’ 
Hler anger never had been more than a flash. 


—she could hardly believe him serious, and if 


he was he would soon re pent. 

‘And now, she interrupted him, relapsing 
into her loveliest look of raillery,* Childe Wil 
ful would he glad of this picture again? 

‘You certainly will oblige me by restoring tt 
‘Why do vou not ask Sir Lubin for it” 





while the he 


‘Lady Sibyl, Pam serious; and T must bee 
to remark that it can be but an unworthy satis 
faction to retain it fora boast to your new Jo 
vers.’ : 

‘1 do not see that there is any thing to boast 
of init. The face is not a particularly hand 
some one, and as for him for whom it is meant, 
he has never made a figure in any history ex 
his own letters. Here is one ino mv 
dressing case,—l pray vou stand still now while 
I read over the wondrous exploits which you 
performed in your last battle, for I think you 
must have looked just as you do now. 

There is no saying whether his resolution 
would have been firm enough to persist in his 
dire demand, had not the Lady Sibyls atten 
dant at that moment entered with Sir Lubin’s 
compliments, and it was past the hour when she 
had engaged to ride with him. Childe Wilful’s 
heart was armed with a thicker coat of mail 
than ever, and his lips writhed into a bitter 
smile. 

‘Do not let me detain you, Lady Sibyl,’ he 
said; * perhaps your gentlewoman will be good 
enough to find me the picture amongst your 
cast-off ornaments.’ 

This was rather too much, to be exposed in 
her weakest point to the impertinent surprise of 
her servant. 

‘Nay—nay,’ she replied in confusion, ‘have 
done for the present ; if you ask me for it to 
morrow, L will return it.’ 

©} shall not be here to-morrow, and it ts hard 
ly compatible with Lady Sibyl’s pride to retain 
presents which the donor would resume,’ 

hier answer was a little indiguant.—his re 
joinder was a little more provoking. —the maid 
began to laugh in her sleeve,-and Sibyl felt her 
sel humiliated. It is but a shot step, in mighty 
spirits, from humiliation to diseord; and Sibyl 
soon called in the whole force of her dignity. 
and contiured up a smile of as much asperity as 
the Childe’s 

‘No!’ she exclaimed, ¢ it is not 
cast-off ornaments. 


“ent r 
cepting 


amongst my 
I mistook it for the simul 
tude of true aflection, of generosity and manti 
ness, and have worn it where those qualities 
deserved to be treasured up.’ 

The picture was produced from its pretty 
hiding place, and carelessly tendered to him. 

‘You will, perhaps, remember. she continu 
ed, ‘that there was a fellow to this pieture, and 
that the original of it has as little inclination as 
other people to be made a boast of.’ 

‘ Undoubtedly, Lady Sibyl—it was my inten 
tion to meke you perleetly easy on that point 
The | 


breast, 


ttle jewel was removed coldly from his 


ed to reproach him as it parted 
for it had the same mournful with which 
Sibyl sat for it when he was preparing for the 





simile 














wars. Jte wave it to her, and received his own 
in return, [If was vet warm from its sweet de 
iository, and the touch of it thrilled to his soul 
—hut he was determined for onee to act with 
c ney. / he closed the door he distin 
euished a faint sob, and a feeli: x of self-re 

proseh seemed fast coming over him: but then 
his honour! Was he to endure the possibility 
of being triamphed over by such an eternal 
blockhead as Sir Lubin of the Golden Dell?” 


[his i Itis areal lovers’ quarrel}, 
the lips chiding under the dictation of pride. 


art is writhing inwardly with 


exquy ite. 
! 


it 
i $i3 








casitis here 
Newton's picture of it, 
ind which is engraved by C. 
It the re 
be any fault in the drawing, it is, perhaps, that 
the faee of the warrior does not appear quite so 
outhful as the lady would have wished it to be; 


Che scene 
eriptive of 

recompanied, i 
Rolls in his most accomplished style. 


told, is comple tely des 
hy which it 


the attitude of his right arm is also, perhaps, 


tuo theatrical, But the drapery, the figure, 
andthe neck of Sibyl, the beauty and expression 
of her countenance, shaded by the clusters of 


her raven liar, deserve unqualified approbation. | 


‘The maid behind her lady’s chair + laughs in 
her sleeve’ with a provoking archness of look, 
which seems to delight inmischiet, "The skreen, 
and the decorations of the boudoir, which evince 


a great deal of minute and various labour in the | 


artist, seem, by their home-like look, to take 
part with their mistress im the quarrel, and to 
hid her lover begone. 

The fool did go ;—as the author happily ex 
presses it, he left the place * like a spirit turned 
out of Paradise. In the coursé of Sibyl’s ride 
with Sir Lubin she was bewildered, answering 
‘no? when she should have said + yes,’ and pes 


tering herself with vain hopes that her lover | 


would soon return, or at least write to her. In 
u little time she received a letter from his sister, 
informing her, among other things, that he was 
paying violent attentions to a certain Lady 
Blanche. 


‘She tore the letter calmly into little strips ; 


—her lips were compressed with beautiful, but 
stern and desperate determination. “That night 
Sir Lubin made his proposals, and, in the deli- 
rium of fancied vengeance, Sibyl answered,— 
she knew nat what. 

We must not omit the comparison between 
Blanche and Sibyl. There is searcely any rea 
der who can pass it over with indifierence. or 
who will not pause on the image, * she was a 
lovely line of poetry in a world of prose.’ As a 
simile it is pertect. 

‘It was not long after that the Childe was re- 
turning sadly home from the Lady Blanche.— 
She was very beautiful,—but, oh, she had not 
the speaking glance of Sibyl She was lofty 
and high-minded; but it was not the sweet 
pride that fascinated whilst it awed.—it was the 
aspiring woman, and not the playful and con- 
descending seraph. She was accomplished ; 
but they were the accomplishments approved by 
the understanding rather than the heart,—the 
methodical work of education, and stored up 
for display. But Sibyl was accomplished by 
Heaven ; her gifts were like the summer breezes 
which sported about him.—wild, exquisite, and 
inysterious,—which were the same, whether 
wasted on the desert, or walting delight to the 
multitude, She was a lovely line of poetry in 
a worldbof prose,--she was a blossom dropped 

vom Paradise to shame all the flowers of the 
earth.’ 

The Childe was sadly bewildered: he had a 
sreat mind to turn his horse’s head towards the 
hall: but then-—-lis honour! On 
home he found there a note from Sibyl’s father 
inviting him to her wedding! We must give 
the remainder of the tale in the author’s words. 


Should he send an excuse, and stay at home, 
it; or 
should he plunge headlong into their revelry, 


care about 


and prove that he did not 


and spare neither age nor sex of the whole par- 


ty” No matter, he would consider of it on his 
Ile gave his steed the spur as though the 
good animal had been Sir Lubin himself. and 


way. 


set out to cool his blood, and shake his wits in- 


to their places, by a moonlight gallop of a hun- 


dred miles. 


The morning was fae 





arriving at 











advaneed when he 


PHE LADIES GARLAND. 


came within sight of the hall. 
exhausted > and the 


upon like fine 


He was shane 
preparations for festivity, 
slope of the chase, came over his 
The high blood 
animal was barely sufficient to an 
fecble urging of its rider; and the 
slow sinde, whieh was accompanied by a deep 
er sub, seemed fast tlagging to a stand still. 

The Childe felt that he was too late. He in- 
quired of a tro oo of me Try thakers round a roast- 
ing Ox, and found that the wedd tings 
had set off for the church. He 
upon the hilt of his sword.---he 
still in time 


soul with siekness and dismay. 
ot tu 


swer th 


Pood 
H 


cavale a de 
looked down 
was still ta tine 





for vengeance to cut short the 
bridegroom's triumph, --to disappomi the anti 
cipations——Spirits of fury! were there none 


to Inspire a few minutes’ vigour into his faimting 
steed? "Phe steed toiled on as though he had 
posse ssed the burning heart of 
troops of peasant girls, 


his master; 


sacrifice. The \ had 
duck from the head of the blushin: v Sir Lubin,-- 
a sprawling wave of his long arm, 
of his coach and six. 
vered 
Sibyl, 


"They had beheld the fe 
and bewildered loveliness of the Lady 
looking, amongst her bride’s misuds, in 


tense asa planet amidst its satellites, and they 


were all in eestastes, which, if possible, increas 
ed his agony. Another lash, another 

and he turned the corner which broug! 
full upon the old elm-embowered church, sur 
rounded by the main body of the 
multitude, and a string of coaches which dis 
played all the arms in the county. 


a meteor. 
altar: 
There was a dead silence, and all eyes 
too much to articulate. 

* More water, 
*she is going to faint again. 


Water was handed to her, and the clergyman 


repeated, Wilt thou take this man for thy 
wedded husband ”” 
Sibyl said nothing, but gasped audibly: her 


father looked more troubled, and Sir 


opened his mouth wider and wider. 


The question was repeated, but still Sibyl 


spoke not. 

It was pronounced a third time,— 
more violently, and uttered an hysteric scream 

‘Oh, merciful heaven!" 
impossible !---L cannot! —-I cannot! 

Her astonished lover sprang forward, and re 
ceived her fainting formoin his arms. A ¢ 


she 


at each other's countenance was sullicient to 
to dissipate all their 
out of the 
words broke forth at the 


explain all their suffering, 
resentment. Concealment was now 
question, and their 
same instant. 

*Oh, faithless! 
this dreadful extremity ”” 

‘Sweet Sibyl, forgive---forgive me! I 
as the world never saw.’ 

* By Jove!’ exclaimed the 
I do not like this! 

‘By my word! added 
‘but here is a new lover!’ 

*By mine honour! responded the 
Bridget, * but he is an old one! 

‘By my word and honour too,’ 
Lady something else, + T suspecte: 

*And by my grey beard, 
Lord, ‘t wish | had done so too!- 


the Lady 


y: 
2 it 


lone 
he 


dressed fantastically, 
and waving garlands on either side of the road, 
soon told him that he was near the scene of the 
received a sheep-taced 


thrust, in all 
the pride of silver and satin, frei the window 


hound, 
it him 


May-day 
Ile sprang 
from his horse, and dashed through them like 
The party were standing before the 
and he staggered and restrained his steps 
to hear how far the ceremony had proceeded. 
were 


fixed upon Sibyl, who trembled, as it seemed. 


said some one in a low voice: 


Lubin 


Sibyl shook 


exclaimed, ‘it ts 


lance 


how could you drive me to 


will 
atone for it by such penitence, such devotion, | 


bridegroom, ‘ but 
Jemuna, 
Lady 


continued the 
ago!’ 


concluded the old 
-l.ook vou, 





Sir Lubin, Sibyl is my ouly “child, and must be 
made happy her own way. IT really thought 
she had been piving and dying for you, but 
since iLappears bwas mistaken, why e’en let us 
make the best of it. You can be bride’s man 
stil, though you cannot be bridegroom, and 
who knows but in our revels to-night, you may 
tind a lady fe » her mind” 

Sir Lubin did not understand this mode of 
ny e and wonld bayveecome to hich words 
but for the peeuliar expression of Childe Wil 
ful’s eye which ke pt them tubbling in his throat 
Ile could ” no Mieans decide upon what to say. 
He gave two or three pretty considerable hens, 
but he cleared the road in vain, for nothing was 
coming; and so, at last. he made wp his mind 
to treat the matter with silent contempt. He 
bowed to the company with a haughty dive, 
kicked his long sword, as he turned, between 
his legs, and strode, or rather rode, out of the 
church as fast as hts dtgnity would permit. ‘The 


ss lial] tu Chahye 


Hrvee, 





| crowd on the outside, not being aware of what 


within, and taking it for granted 
all right that the bridegroom, on 
such great should go home alone. 
wished him joy very heartily and clamorously ; 
and the six borses went offat a long trot, which 
was quite erand. 
Sibyl and her cavalier looked breathlessly for 

what was to come next. 

The wedding feast must not be lost, 
the old Lord; * will nobody be married” 
| Sibyl was again placed at the altar, and in 

the room of Sir Lubin, was handed the Cava 
| lier Wilful, 


had passed 
that it was 


occasions, 


said 


| Wilt thou take this man for thy wedded 
; husband?’ demanded the priest. 

Hl . 

Sibyl blushed, and still trembled, but he 
| fuintings did not return; and if her voice was 
| low when she spoke the werds - 1 will, Woe 








| distinet and musical as the clearest note of th 
nightingale.’ 
——=f>———— 
A FRAGMEN't 


———_— —_——. I saw a fair and beautiful hand place 


fresh and fr 


who 


a garland of ivrant flowers upen her 


~she reccived tt was fairer and lovelie: 
still than they 


beaming forth the expres: 
§ H 


brow 
her dark liquid biue eyes wer 
sion of her happiness ; he: 
he: 


whole figure expressed the gay and buoyant fceling 


smile was radiant as the ! 





ight of heaven, and 








of her soul—she wore a single white rose in her 


hair, and I knew she was a bride } 


Ile, the gallant and proud De Rance, stood gaz- 


ing upon her with the high rapture of a happy los 


er; the past, the future, seemed forgotten in that 
moment of exquisite happiness and of proud tri 
umph ; she was his, all his; her beauty, her con 


fidence, her tenderness, her genius, her virtues— 


all were his; and he felt it would be bliss enough 
for him to devote his whole life to her. 

Ido not know of any thing more delightful than 
to witness the full « 


and joyous expression of con- 





scious happiness ; that pure unclouded r; y of light 
mm the soul, 


‘Gite 

| which scems to emanate fr ind which 
! 

| 


is beamed glowingly and tencerh 


gh upon the object 


| of one’s affection ; bike the rainbow on the clouds, 
fs ‘ . x 

| it seems to steal the promise of future happiness ; 
| i 

| and yet it docs sot last: and as I looked upon taat 


brilhant creature, animated and iuspired, as she ap- 
I 


| peared, with the enchanting sentiments which fill- 
| ed her young and his pps heart, J said to myself— 


“tt ! | ” 
Iso wil! that smile.’—. 


** tirat 
As she turned away, a 


garland will fade, ane 


flower dropped from her 























bridal wreath ; [I placed it in my bosom, and passed 


on. 

The beautiful vision I had seen saddened me ; it 
was the reality of happiness, and yet it appeared to 
me like a passing shadow, I mused on the transito- 
riness of human eujoyment ; | thought, the young, 
the gay, and the beautiful, are crowned with gar- 
lands of flowers; they bind them around their 
brows, and think 


rcver ; 


that — shall last fo 
but it is not so, for the loveliest and happiest weep, 
and tears are mingled often, even with their bright- 
est joys: the loveliest and the happiest die ; and 
that which gives the bitterest sting to death, is, they 
are forgotten, even by those whose ight, whose joy, 
wihiose heaven they were. 

‘Those who received the homage of society ; who 
were objects of unbounded admiration; those whose 
beauty kindled the glow of love and worship in a 
thousand hearts; and those whose genius seemed 
ihe very inspivation of heaven—pass away, and are 
forgotten, as though they had never been. 

I know not if the most splendid genius, the most 
elegant and powerful talents, the most divine beau- 
ty, neither the most impassioned and devoted atfec- 
tion, can insure to us the recollection of those who 
survive us; and if there is a thought full of bitter- 
ness which has power to humble the pride of the 
joftiest mind, and which subdues and saddens the 
tender and confiding heart, it is that. It is true, 

at the most universal homage paid to our memo- 

, the most splendid monuments, and the most 
public demonstrations of sorrow and regret, could 
not affect our feelings in the world of spirits ; but 
it isa sweet and consoling thought, that our names, 
ind our virtues, and our es and the efforts of 


our genius, and above all, that our devotion and 


tenderness will be held in oratet remembrance by 
those we have loved with unchanging fidelity ; but 


it is not always the heart that cherished us the most 


kindly, which loved us with enthusiasm, with reli- 
rious devotion, Chat preserves ile remembrance of 
us the amost inviolably; time heals the deepest 


wounds death ever made; new impressions and 


new attachments fill up the void in the most deso- 


late heart; love’s brightest, and fairest, and most 


I ans image, fades hike evening tint away, when 
the veil of death shadows it, and there is enough 
of sadness and melancholy regret in the thought, 
that love alone cannot transmit to posterity the 
vames of those it worshipped; but it is the echoes 
of fame, and not the soft and silver tones of love, 
that must perpetuate the name that would live im- 
mortal even amidst the perishing and transitory 


things of this world. 





—--— it was just two years from the day 


on which I saw the beautiful Cora crowned with 


the bridal wreath, in the freshmess and splendor of 
s of unalloved 
_—— iess, and in the possession oF the impassi 


and tender sifections of a gencrous and confidin 


her beauty, in the full consciousnes 





heart; surrounded by all that was del ghdul and 
valuable in life ; the idol of all who knew her ;— 
filled with health, and hope, and love—it was just 
in the dark 


two years from that day 1 saw ber lnid 


and silent tomb !-——De Rance was weeping ovet 
it—desolate and passionately i ‘pt over the lone- 


ul cherisaed ; abd all nature 





ly flower his lo 














sormed 4 to mourn with h hie 9, th ; ind re wal withere - 
leaves of autumn Jay scattered around him; the 
flower was all faded, and every thing appeared to 
respond mournfully te the deep and melancholy 
feelings of his own heart. 

The softest shadows of twilight had rendered eve- 
ry object almost indistinct; but 1 saw him still 
kneeling and weeping over the tomb of his belov- 
ed and beautiful Cora. 


PORTRAITURE. / 





Ww e shone been struck by the following expo- 
sition of the ideas of a cultivated Spaniard, res- 
pecting the treatment and character of the fair 
sex among the most polished nations of Europe. 
(he American ladies may feel some interest in 
the subject, though they possess too much sense 
wid goodness not to be content with their do 
mestic pursuits, and their share of influence and 
rale,---[.Wational Gazette. 

FROM THE EUROPEAN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

THE WOMEN OF SPAIN. 
By Senor Don J. J. De More. 

Women are considered under very different 
points of view by the different nations of Fu 
rope. With some they absolutely serve for no 
other purpose than as objects of amusement 
and pleasure. Do they cease to please and 
amuse ? they are abandoned and forgotten.--- 
They are loaded with flattery and presents as 
long as they prolong the illusion and intoxica- 
tion of the senses ; as soon as the illusion ceases, 
they cease to belong to society. Among other 
people, who pretend to be governed by the most 
enlightened reason and the purest morals, the 
women are the first public functionaries of the 
house, and in that quality it is necessary that 
they should serve and obey. A certain hypo 
crisy, founded on a concentrated selfishness, 
excludes them from the society of men, under 
the plea of sparing their modesty. ‘The merit 
of a woman has no other thermometer than the 
namber of pounds sterling she has saved her 
husband per annum. Whether she be gentle, 
compassionate, pure in her affections, or irre- 
proachable in her conduet, all this is more or 
less praiseworthy, according to the taste of her 
husband. But all husbands are agreed on the 
subject of their respective superiority. At the 
club, inethe exchanyve, in the coflee-room, the 
hushand is the equal of those who surround 
him; at home, when lete-a-tlete with his wife he 
is alway 
cormmaned. 

In Spain, women are treated in a manner quite 
different from these two systems. If they be 
loved, as in Italy, if they be respeeted, as in 
Mugland, there results from that respect and 
that love a mingled and improved sentiment, to 


which no other name ean be given than that of 


Amone all the chivalrous traits 
which constituted the anciont Spanish charac 
ter, and which continued till foreign dynasties 
corrupted ail. that was good in the morals 
and politics of Spain, this it is that has been 
preserved in all its purity. Cervantes has ces- 
troved the vast family of the Quixottes, but that 
Tobosi is the true 
In the eye of ever) 


, 
ith 


adoration 


of Dulcinea still remains. 
type of Spanish society 
Spaniard his mistress is a princess, adorned w 
every species of merit. 

This species of tender and respectful wor 
ship Is Su much the more agres able lo a men, 
and fill 


inasinuch as it flatters his self-love, 








chief; he always assunres the voice of 











him with the consciousness of real superiority 
He feels that he is the protector of the fe male ; 
but he makes a point of mitigating whateve 
humiliation there may be in the consciousness 
of standing in need of protection. Incited by 
his poetical and ardent imagination, he takes a 
pleasure in avowing himself the slave of a hu 
man being, the victim of the gentlest of crea 
tures. F.ven in her reproaches, and the explo 
sions of her jealousy, there reigns a something 
which speaks of defeat and infirmity. The 
techinal epithet applied to a cruel or perfidious 
woman is tyrant. ‘This word is more expres 
sive than all the incipient cant of French gal 
lantry. From the domain of love, this specics 
of noble and ingenious flattery has passed into 
the common language of socicty. They do not 
say to a Woman, as is*said in France, “ J'ai 
Uhouneur de vous presenter mes respects,” they do 
not drily inquire of her, as in England, * How 
do you do?” they always salute her with a con 
fession of the dominion whieh she holds---* Se 
nora, beso a V. los pies!” (Madam, TE kiss your 
feet.) Every body knows what the force ot 
this compliment is in the mouth of a Catholic ; 
in offering to kiss the feet of a female, he places 
her on the same footing with the head of the 
church. All other demonstrations of civility 
are distinguished by the same characteristics 
In England, the hand is given to a female, but 
she is expelled from the table as soon as the 
hour of social enjoyment commences ; in France 
they salute her cheek; but they do not allow 
her to occupy the front seat in the theatre. In 
Spain they are never so familiar, Women 
are accosted in society only when some service 
can be rendered them. [fa lady is about to de 
scend a stairease, the hand is offered her: if 
about to enter the church, holy water is yre 
sented to her. Every where she claims the 
first place, the first honours, and the first privi 
leges. If tea be taken in Spain, itis mot the fe 
male who is incommoded with the froubleson: 
task of preparing and distributing that bever 
age. Imitation of French customs has intro 
duced at Madrid the fashion of imposing upon 
females the task of carving during meals. What 
wold our respectable grandfathers have said. 
could they have seen their grand-daughters 
cutting up poultry, and distributing slices of 
mutton ? 

The Spaniard lives much at home, he has no 
inclination for spectacles, clubs or meetings. 
and has no taste for travelling. ble deems it 
requisite that all the aetions of hits life and t 
be fostered by the presence of his wife, as plant 
are by the rays of the sun. “he husband ages S 
not despise the most humble occupations, pro 
vided he can render assistance to the partner 
of his life. The washes and dresses his children 

he acts the eo of cook---he 
and takes upon hinsel? t] 
most trouble some 


goes to market. 
iw half of all that is 
in domestic management. 
No public t. noteven a bull fieht, is 
exclusive ly devoted to the gratification of the’ 
men. During the reign of the Cortes, the la 
dies were very much offended at finding them 
selves excluded from the gallery of the legisla 
tive body. ‘They addressed a petition to the 
Assembly on the subject, couched in terms of 
considersble en Try Minding the obj et of 
their demand refused, they forced their way in 
to the pla e, attired in men’s clothes, and the 


sentinels suffered them to pass with a smile. 


vwinsecthien 


From this general deference shown towards 
of society, result the pocu 
lice qualities of the Spanish female---qualities 
with which all teavellers have been struck, and 
to which all the foreign armies which have oe 


wonen in a il] cl iSses 



































































> } “el 
the J ecninsima, ener 





| he mage 

{uriny the siege of ( adiz in IS12, the piagie 
of a pair of dark eyes was all powerful tin the 
head quarters of Marsh Soult, and a little 


cock-nose scented the secrets of the 
, 


hiove been compelled to vield their 





bassi 
dor of a great Power in alliance with the Pa 
} 


frinots. tt rs, indeed, uapossible to resist the pe 
euler kind of erace indigenous to the Pent 

‘h has nothing in eommon with what 
(by the same name throughout the 
vest of Europe; a grace which 1s composed 
the vivacity of the imagination, of the epigranm 
matic salt of the repartee, of the brillianey of 
the glance, of the flexibility of the attitudes, 
and elegance of the motion; grace which ts 
animated bv that power, without 
Which nothing is beautiful, nothing is impres 
sive, either in nature or in art--E.xpression. 

The amorous glince of the Spanish female 
language of desire, nor is it the lan 
expression of imp: assioned melancholy. 
is 2. mixture 
pride and resignation. Jt is the mirror of her 
soul; it isher whole soul, which exhales through 
those dark orbits, and from beneath those long 
eve lash s which adorn them.--There is no cal 
culation---no studied design, in that mute and 
eloquent language. "That which you read in 
her eyes, is written on her heart. 

The most common style of beauty in Spain 
is not that which may be called beauty in the 
artist's acception’ of the word. ‘Their shapes 
grandeur, but they are perfectly 
well modelled; their features are often deticient 
in regularity, l 





jlacand whi 


is desi rnate 


narmele SS 


is not the 
gushing 


i 
zh 


possess no 


but in the midst of the irregular 
caprice of the fowl ensemble, they contain a 
quality which it is impossible to define, and 
equally imposibie not to admire. A Madonna 
of Raphael induces us to fall upon our knees 
but what sensations have we before a Hloly Vir 
sin of Morillo, save those of tenderness, sVinpa 
thy and love 2? ‘The reason is, that the Madon 
nas of Mori!lo are Andalusian women. 


VARIETY. 


FROM THE 
He WOULD HAVE 


And no way is so good as mine. 





PROMPTER 
Hts OWN WAY. 
The question is 
not whether this or that is the bef/er way, but whe- 
ther it is my way, or your way. Orthodoxy is ai: 
doxy, and heterodoxy is your doxy. 

Ifa man is successful an undertaking, every 
neighbor he has cries out, Ab, I thought so, that is 
Ah, 1 told 


my way. Ifunsuccessful, every one says, J 


him so, but he would have his own way. 
j 


Said a very complying husband to his wife,— 
** Shall F put the 


ao) 


winter apples into the east, or 


west cella * Just which vou please,” said the 


wife, “you know which is best.” In the winter the 
apples froze and were spoiled ; the good lady found 
*“* My dear, 


you put them in- 


it out, and complained to her husband, 


the apples are all froze and spoilt ; 


‘ 


to the wrong cellar; but vou would have your 
own way. 

“Susy,” says a careful mother to her daughter, 
who is going to church, “it is cold ; 
better wear a cloak 
“Twilldoa 


wear one.” 


had’nt you 
“Why, ma’am,”’ 
s you please ; if you think it best I will 

‘“Well I don’t know, 


Vly ever catch cold by going to 


says Susy, 


Susy, what to 
say; people |! 
You may venture to go without it, Susy.” 





church. 
and in two 
‘Ah, Susy,’ 


Susy goes to church, gets very wet, 
days is quite laid up witha cold. 


of tenderness and majesty, of 


ts friends or foes, | suvs the 





cut if itis ¢ 


THE LADIES’ G ARI, AND. 


kind mother, 
ouk ; but vou would have vour own way.’ 
. Father,’’ 
lav?” © Why, John,” 
“won't it rain? 
— 
yng to rains; 
after, the clouds are diss pated, 


John,” 


binge. Soon 


fine cleay day follows. “ Ah, 


ther, “Tam glad you went to mowing; for J] 


thought we should have a good 


lowry morning.” 
“ Husband,” 
our son to college 


We have but one, an 


oo | aie to you ities wear- 


savs Jolin, “shall 1 go to mowing to- 
says the old gentleman, 
I shiould be sorry to have the grass 
but John goes to mow- 
and a 


says the fa- 


day after such a 


said a pious lady, let us bring up 
and make a minister of him.— 


dE wantdiun to preach.” The 


’ 
son goes to college——there he learns that some 





other professions are bette: 


than that of clergymen. fle leaves colle; 





studies law. 


rulculated to get money, 


re and 


The good lady’s hopes are defeated, 


and in her vexation she declares she is sorry her 


son went to coll ge 


husband, 


” 


uld have your own way. 
oe 


*Svou w 


But addressing herseif to her 


Mr. Carter, upon his arrival at Kendal, visited St. 
Mr. Carter, u | rrivalat Kendal, visited St 
Mary’s church, **an antique, oddly shaped, but ve- 


nerable structure, the chief 
rived from having been once 
by the poet Gray.” 
tharive Parr, one of the wives 
the pavement within the altar, 
quaint 
vicar of Kendal, written by himself. 

“ London bred mee—W estminster fed mee, 
Cambridge sped mee—my sister wed mee, 
Study taught mec—living sought mee, 

Learning bought mee—Kendal caught mee, 
Labour pressed mee—sickness distressed mee, 
Yeath oppressed mee—the grave possessed mee, 
God first gave mee--Christ did save mee, 

Earth did crave mee--and heaven would have mee 


interest of which is de- 
minutely described 
It contains the remains of Ca- 
of Henry VIEL. In 
is the following 
and curious epitaph on Mr. Ralph ‘Tyrer, 


” 











POETRY. 


From the Masseu um of Foreign : Silene ure and Scien nce. 


EMBLEMs. 
BY THE REV. HENRY STEBRING. 
There is a freshness in the arr, 
A brightness in the sky, 
As if a new-born sun was there, 
Just seraph-thron’d on high ; 
And birds, and flowers, and mountain-streams, 
Rejoicing in his intant beams, 
Are glad as if the Winter’s breath 
Hac never blown the blast of death 
Softly along the silent sea * 
The light-wing’d breezes creep, 
So low, so calm, so tranquilly, 
‘Vhey lull the waves asleep ; 
And, ob! as gladly on the tide 
Yon lofty vessel seems to ride, 
As if the calmly-heaving sail 
Had never met a sterner gale. 
And in a small, sweet covert nigh, 
Her own young hands have made, 
A rosy girl hath laughingly 
Her infant brother laid ; 
And made of fresh spring flowers his bed, 
And over him her veil hath spread, 
With looks as if forever there 
Wis form should bloom as young and fair. 
ind shall these pass away, and be 
A wreck of what they were,— 
Shall birds, and flowers, and earth, and sea, 
And yon proud ship, and boy so fair, 
Be blasted with the tempest’s rage, 
Or worn with poverty and age, 
Till all of life and hope shall seem 
A heart-deceiving, feverish dream ! 
Yes '!—and ’tis but few vears we need, 
With retrospective eye, 














In their repeated tale to read 
Our own home’s history. 
We know their end—to us, to all 
They are but blossoms, and they fall ; 
But vet young life, the sun, the flowers. 
Are sweet as they were 
For they are emblems to the heart 
Of things it cannc 
Emblems which lave their counterpart 
In heaven's eternity 
And though their hf be short, or done 
With our lost hours, and settig sun, 
They are, within their mome at's flight, 
What there shall be forever br ght! 
ALLACI SOLDUERS, 
Ske. ‘Metrical Legends of evailéa 
( }, mace ad 
His soldiers firm as a living rock, 
Now braced them trom the battle’s shock ; 
And wateh’d their chieftain’s keen looks glancing 
From marshall’d clans to foes advancing ; 
Smiled with the smile his eye that lighten ad, 
Glowed with the glow his brow that brightened 
But when his burmshed brand he drew, 
His towering form terrific grew, 
And every Scotchman at the sight, 
Felt thro’ his nerves, a giz 
And drew his patriot sword with Wallace might. 


alw ays ours 


tsce— 





Irom Miss 








’ hit 
it's might, 


For what of thrilling sympathy, 
Did e’er in human bosom vie 
With that whicl the soldicr’s breast, 
When high in god-like worth confest, 
Some noble leader gives command, 

‘To combat for his native land ; 

No ;, friendship’s freely flowing td 

The soul expanding filial pride ; 

That hears with craving , fond desire 
The bearing ofa gallant ‘sire ; ; 

The yearnings of domestic b i SS ; 

E’en love itself will yield to this. 


' stirs 





FROM THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 

The following lines were written by a young gei 
tleman of New York§@(now ceceased,) to his triend 
in this city. The'play upon the word £, i 
name of a young lady of his native place, ) 
what amusing.—[ 6 Saneie.’ 

You ask how it happens that one so sedate, 
Should become so unsettled and gic ldy of late 

And how the dark vapours that shadow*d my brow 
Should be chas’d by the follies that circle there now; 
And FE answer, (still more to excite your surprise ; 
For L know [am strangely trans fe rin’d in your eyes:} 
The change you have witness’d, I vow and declare, 
Is simply and solely occasion’d by Eyre. 











1S SOlne 


The air of the north-west is bracing and keen, 

But the Eyre I admire, is pure, mild, and serene 

The breeze of the South brings its clouds and its 
showers, 

sut the Eyre that I love brings me 
flowers. 


sunbeams and 


No gloom can o’ershadow, no clouds can o’erspread, 
While my Eyre’s balmy influence floats o’er my 
head, 


And nature blooms swecter, and blossoms more fair, 

When cheer’d by the life-breathing smiles of my 
Eyre. 

The notes of the lover’s lute, breathing at night, 

Awaken the echoes to blissful delight, 

And lightly they fall on the ear of his love, 

As the gentle of the murmuring dove : 

But dearer to me than the love-whisper’d tale, 

And softer than lover’s notes borne on the gale, 

Is the goddess that reigns o’er my soul’s atmosphere 

My charming, sweet, lovely, young geddess of Eyre. 


response 


rhe soldier may labor for laurels and fame-— 
The pect and patriot toil for a nar 

Vhe miser may count o’er his long hoarded gain—- 
The mariner roan o’er the wide track!less main 
lL seek not thei pl envy their store ; 
Task bat one blessing, and wish for no more : 
Ye gods be my witness, and hear me declare, 


My thoughts and affections are center’d in Fyre. 








asuires, nor 








